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“ VISITING EVERY FLOWER WITH LABOUR MEET, 


AND GATHERING ALL ITS TREASURES, SWEEY BY SWEET.” 
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The Intelligent Traveller ; 


OR, 
HUMAN NATURE DISPLAYED. 
(Continued. ) 


I COMMENCED the account of those 
adyentures which occurred to me in my travels 
by an observation of that generally admired 
author Sterne, and I not only felt the force, but 
the truth of it as soon as I was seated in the 
chaise; naturally diffident as appeared to me the 
character of Miss Middleton, she no longer 
treated me with the reserve of a stranger, but, 
after having expressed those sympathetic emo- 
tions which had been excited by the fate of the 
unfortunate waggoner, she enquired whether 
her father did not feel a degree of impatience 
to behold his future ward.—‘“ For my part,” 
said the amiable girl, “ the nearer we approach, 
the greater is my impatience to ‘embrace her, 
as 1 am persuaded I shall love her with the 
affection of a sister.” 

«“ Heaven grant she may prove worthy of our 
joint affection, my dear Louisa,” replied Mr. 
Middleton, raising her alabaster hand to his 
lips; “but,” continued he, “ we ought not to 
talk of family affairs before this gentleman, 
who, as a stranger, cannot be interested by 
them.” 

“ J stand corrected, Sir,” rejoined Louisa ; 
“ yet I can hardly consider this gentleman as 
a stranger; for he seemed so completely to 
participate in our emotions when that dreadful 
accident happened, that I had actually forgot- 
ten we were but of a few hours acquaintance.” 

Scarcely could I restrain my tongue from 
imploring the ingenuous angel, not only to 
consider me as an o/d acquaintance, but a ten- 
der and attached friend ; yet a dread of appear- 
ing presumptuous, induced me to-say I flatter- 
ed myself with the hope that my presence would 
be no restraint upon their conversation. 

“Though the anecdotes of a private family 
may not be very interesting,” said Mr, Mid- 
dleton, “ yet they may probably be as enter- 
staining as politics, and therefore, Sir, with your 


permission, I will give youa sketch of the his- | 


tory of my deputed charge.” A bow and an en- 
treaty were sufficient inducements to Mr. Mid- 
dleton, and he commenced his narrative in the 
following words.” The cynics declare there is 
no such thing as real friendship; yet I feel my- 
self authorized to contradict the assertion, for 
towards Colonel] Mordant, ftom my boyish days, 
I have experienced the strongest attachment, 
and have the gratification of knowing it has 
been as tenderly returned. Eton was the spot 
Which gave rise to this mutual attachment; 
It was ordained that Charles Mordant, who was 
my junior by three years, should be my fug ; 
Ut Inheriting a disposition which despised op- 
Pressive authority, I treated him with the 
affection I should have displayed towards-& 
younger brother. This mode of conduct at once 
Mspired a mixture of gratitude and: affection 
4 the susceptible bosom of my young friend ; 








and never shall I forget the unfeigned sorrow 
which he testified upon my removal from Eton 
to Cambridge. Not to trespass upon your 
patience, Sir, by a recital of the many proofs I 
reccived of Mordant’s attachment and friend- 
ship, at the expiration ef four years, he was 
entered a Fellow Commoner of Trinity Hall, 
andas I took my degreea short time afterwards, 
I had the gratification of becoming his tutor. 

“ The affection which subsists between a fa- 
ther and a beloved son, I am inclined to think 
could not be exceeded by the mutual at- 
tachment which existed between my amiable 
pupil and myself His friends were desirous 
that he should embrace the Clerical order; but 
he preferred a red coat to a black. A pair of 
colours were presented to him by his godfath- 
er, the celebrated Marquis of Granby, and fired 
with the love of glory, (by the illustrious exam- 
ple of such a patron) in a very few years he ob- 
tained acompany. Though dove and glory is 
the soldier’s toast, yet poor Mordant had reason 
to deplore the shafts of the blind god ; for 
through his irresistible power he not only of- 
fended his father, but his. valuable patrons. 
Nature had in every respect been bountiful to 
Charles Mordant; for, to a person moulded in 
the most exact form of symmetry was added 
not only a beautiful, but a manly face; yet this 
attractive exterior was surpassed by the purity 
and brilliancy of his mind. 

“ To behold this phoenix without admiring 
him was impossible; and he doubtless might 
have married one of the first peeresses of the 
realm, yet such, my dear Sir, proved his des- 
tiny, that he fell desperately in love with the 
daughter ofa poor curate. . In Eliza Montague 
were united all those attractive graces which 
could possibly adorn a human being; yet her 
mind was still more angelic than her person ; 
in short, a more amiable and lovely creature 
never existed. 

“ Unalloyed happiness, however seldom falls 
to the lot of an individual; and even this 
paragon of female excellence had her secret 
enemies, who represented her to the father of 
my friend as an artful-creature, who had actu- 
ally trepanned bim into a frivate marriage. In 
vain did Mordant endeavour to counteract the 
baseness of these aspersions; for his father’s 


inveterate hatred was not to be overcome, and. 


from spiritedly defending the furity of his 
wife's character,.a dreadful and irreconcileable 
quarrel ensued. 

“ My friend’s regiment was soow afterwards 
ordered to the East Indies, and though irc made 
the most dutiful overtures:to his father, yet so 
violent was his resentment, that he refused see- 
ing his son before he embarked: Inthe same 
ship which conveyed Mordani and his bloom- 
ing wife to India, a new commander-in-chief 
had taken his passage, and this nobleman and 
his suit (whose name I shall not mention) en- 
gaged the most commodious part of the vessel 
A sickness, which.must be felt to form a just 
idea of, for several days-confined the beautiful 
Eliza to her bed ; but at length, by the persua- 


_ sion of her fend husband, she suffered herselt. 








to be carried upon deck. Lord C——— no 
sooner beheld this assemblage of female attrac- 
tions, than his depraved heart meditated their 
destruction, and he insisted upon Mordant’s 
exchanging dirths with him, which you know 
is a sailor’s term. Every delicate attention that 
could be paid during the voyage was practised, 
and as his lordship was many years older than 
Eliza’s father, she received them with the same 
gratitude and innocence that she would have 
done the kindness of a parent. 

“ Upon arriving at their destined port, the 
Same intimacy continued ; and a fever incident 
to the climate having proved fatal to one of his 
lordship’s aid-de-camps, Mordant was immedi- 
ately appointed to fill the vacant post. Previ- 
vious to this arrangement, Mrs. Mordant had 
thought his lordship’s attentions rather ¢oo 
jointed ; yet his professions of attachment to- 
wards her husband checked her apprehensions, 
for she thought it impossible that he could ever 
meditate an injury against his bosom friend. 
She too soon received those pasitive proofs of 
this nobleman’s depravity of disposition, to leave 
her in doubt of the motive by which all his 
pretended friendship was influenced ; yct aware 
of her husband’s impetuous temper and high 
sentiments of honour, she dared not unveil the 
character of this deceptious friend. 

“ Mordant’s grateful heart was atlength ex- 
tremely wounded by the coldness of Eliza’s 
conduct to Lord Co—, and with an asperity 
of manners to which she had been wholly un- 
accustomed, he insisted upon her adopting a 
different style of treating his friends: Tears 
were the only-reply which Eliza offered, which 
Mordant upon perceiving, severely condemn- 
ed himself, and in the humblest' manner im- 
plored his Eliza’s pardon, at’ the same time 
entreated her to assign a reason for her decid- 
ed aversion to his patron. 

“ Dreading the consequenccs that might arise 
from such a disclosure, the amiable Mrs. Mor- 
dant preferred lowering herself in her bus- 
band’s- esteem, to assigning the real cause of 
her aversion, and therefore assured him she 
could not give him any just reason for herdislike. 

“ A desire of distinguishing himself in the 
field of glory animated the bosom of Charles 
Mordant ; and about eighteen months after his 
arrival in India, his wishes were realized; for 
during our war with Tippoo, our officers had 
many opportunities of signalizing their bravery. 
A fort was to be stormed ; Mordant solicited 
the command of' the undertaking, but Lord 
C informed him it was his intention to 
take the active part of the duty upon himself: 
but on the night preceding this impertant en- 
gagement, Mordant was summoned to his com- 
mander’s tent, who, with well feigned artifice, 
appeared to be labouring under the effect of 
excruciating pain. . Repeatedly did he lament 
that disease should have disabled him from 
displaying that valour which glowed in his 
breast, and: implored Mordant to prove him- 
self'worthy of the confidence he reposed in 
him, and either subdue the enemies of his coun-- 


_ try, or die in the cttempt. 
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—_——_— 


“I need not trespass upon your time, Sir, 
by repeating the assurances which Mordant 
gave his commander ; for, if you have read the 
account of our war-in India, you will recollect 
that the undertaking wascrowned with honour 
and success. That the pretended indisposition 
Lord C———. laboured under would soon vanish, 
you in all probability are prepared to hear ; for 
in two days afterwards he called upon Mrs. 
Mordant, who, instead of congratulating him 
upon his sudden recovery, Ainted that his in- 
disposition had been feigned, to avoic a post 
of so much danger. Piqued by a remark so 
degrading to his honour, Lord C instantly 
determined to gratify his brutal appetite ; and 
from the powerful influence of bribery, found 
little difficulty in privately obtaining admission 
into the house, after the family had retired to 
rest, 








(To be continued.) 








From the Independent Republican. 


EDWARD AND ALMIRA. 


“Lean not onearth, *twill pierce thee to the bcarte 

‘* A broken reed at best, and oft a spear.” 

ON a fine day of autumn, Alcander sallied 
from his father’s house in quest of the game 
of the forest—which he pursued, with partial 
success, until past meridian ; when fatigued 
and almost exhausted, he laid himself down, 
and was soon clasped in the arms of the “ kind 
restorer, balmy sleep.” He awoke not, until 
the splendid luminary of heaven had nearly run 
his.daily race. He arose, and bent his course 
toward his home, resolved that if but a cabin 
presented itself in those gloomy domains, in- 
habited by a human creature, to beg shelter 
and protection for the night. But while in his 
mind were revolving the most terrible ideas 
and apprehensions of the danger of his situation 
exposed as he probably would be to the damp- 
ness of the night air, and the far greater dread 
of an unfrequented and dismal forest, his feel- 
ings were exhilirated by the sight of a man, 
in the pitiful covering of amendicant. He ap- 
proached him—made known his unfortunate 
situation, and offered him a sum of money to 
conduct him toa path leading to a habitation 
where he might procure shelter. The poor 
stranger accepted the reward, with seeming 
gratitude, and promised to comply with Alcan- 
der’s requisitions —But no sooner had Night 
spread her black mantle of darkness over the 
world, and wrapped in more gloomy habilments 
the face of that always gloomy and hideous for- 
est, than his guide suddenly disappeared, and 
left him tothe most heartfelt and bitter reflec- 
tions. In the dark recesses of a wilderness, at 
a distance, as he supposed, from the abode of 
man, he wandered to and fro with the impetu- 
osity of a savage, scarcely knowing the direc- 
tion of his footsteps. But at length a gleam 
of hope appeared. He saw a light ; he direct- 
ed his course towards it, and was obliged to pen- 
etrate the most dark and gloomy recesses of an 
almost impenetrable thicket. He arrived at the 
door of a hut, on entering which, he beheld a 
man partaking of a homely meal, the furrows 
on whose cheeks declared that he had been the 
son ofsorrow. Hiscountenance bespoke kind- 
ness and generosity, and at once convinced his 
new guest that He was welcome, Alcander 
immediately made known his situation, and the 
cause of his following the light which had led 











him to the abode of hospitality—related the 
treachery of his guide, and solicited the com- 
passion of the host. “ Young man,” said he, 
“ be seated, and partake with me the gifts kind 
Providence , dispenses ; though unwelcome to 
the palace of the luxurious great, the humble 
subject of the cottage receives you with a 
thankful heart.”—After they had refreshed 
themselves, the old man bade him welcome to 
the poor accommodations his hut afforded— 
and then continued : 


“I, too, have experienced the treachery of 
man,; and have seen the folly of all earthly 
dependance. Born to affluence, at the age of 
twenty-one I thought of nothing but the pomp, 
and grandeur and bliss of the terrestrial world. 
I had placed my affections on Almira, a young 
lady whose beauty and accomplishments led 
me to foster the most flattering anticipations.— 
She was indeed beautiful ; chaste as the morn- 
ing dew; mild as the moonbeams playing onthe 
vast expanse of waters. I saw her, and I ad- 
mired ; was made acquainted with her excel- 
lence and I loved her. I solicited her hand ; 
it was granted—and the bands of Hymen indi- 
cated an union indissoluble but by death. A 
few short months passed in pure delights and 
enjoyments—when being called ata distance 
from home to transact some business, with re- 
gret I bade adieu to my companion: but little 
did I think it would be final! On my return 
I was apprised that Almira no longer lived! 
A brother, a cruel brother, had destroyed my 
peace !—had wrested from me the cup of 
happiness!—had blasted my prospects for- 
evetr—To his care was Almira entrusted. 
And could not a brother protect ; instead of de- 
stroy, her who was the only happiness of the 
now wretched Edward !”—Here the old man 
sighed, while an unconscious tear trickled down 
the furrow of his aged cheek; and pausing for 
a moment, he continued: —“ After the fatal 
hour which deprived Almira of her innocence, 
and me of the most pleasing expectations of fu- 
ture bliss, she resided with her parents, where, 
notwithstanding her enormous but palliated of- 
fence, the assuaging balm of consolation was 
held out to her, but in vain. Reflection, bitter 
reflection, preyed on her mind; and she de- 
parted to the world of spirits, with her guilt 
softened by penitence and contrition. 


«“ Thus, young man, you see how little con- 
fidence can be reposed in creatures of the 
earth, the beings of this lower sphere. You 
have this night experienced treachery from a 
stranger; but I have drank more deeply of its 
gall; the story of my wrongs faithfully pictures 
human depravity, while it affords a luminous 
commentary on the science of man. In your 
journey through life, expect not the smooth, 
unruffling breeze, of continual success, or con- 
stant happiness; but you may anticipate the 
more frequent and noxious blasts of discontent 
and of disappointment. Place not your hopes 
of bliss on terrestrial things; for pure and per- 
fect bliss is only found in the celestial man- 
sions. I had once formed to myself a paradise 
of joys; but, when grasped at, it fled like the 
race of a meteor, and left me to what I should 
have before called, the servility of reflection. 
I then parted from the worldly engagements of 
life, as no longer affording comfort or satisfac- 
tion—and immured myself in this solemn re- 
treat, consecrated to solitude and thought. 

«* Young man, you have entered on a journey, 
which will conduct you into the wilds of dan- 
ger and disappointment; and the thistles of 














———= 
treachery and deceit will obstruct your 
Will you depend on Him who is able to | 
you through the mazes and perplexities of jg, 
or on the fragile weakness of man? The fo 
mer only can save you from the Precipice of 
destruction. Lean on him for comfort : he will 
operate asa staff in your younger years, and 
you in your latter age; at a time when 
pleasures of life are destitute of fascination, 
the follies of the world no longer incite to joy.” 

Alcander retired to rest; and in the mon. 
ing his venerable friend directed his way f 
the forest; he arrived in safety at his h 
with sincere reflections on the lessons of wis. 
dom that had been taught him. 


—- ————— 











on 
CURIOUS COMBAT. 


TWO gentlemen of high birth, the one, 
Spaniard, and the other a German, having: rep, 
dered Maximilian I]. many great services, 
they each for recompence demanded his natu) 
daughter, Helena Scharsequinn, in marriage, 
The prince, who entertained equal respect fop 
them both, could not give either the prefer. 
ence; and after much delay, he told them, that 
from the claims they both had to his attention 
and regard, he could not give his assent for 
either of them to marry his daughter, and 
must decide it by their own power and ad. 
dress ; but as he did not wish to risk the loss 
of either, or both, by suffering them to fight 
with offensive weapons, he had ordered a large 
bag to be brought, and he who was successfql 
enough to put his rival in it, should obtain his 
daughter. This strange combat, between two | 
gentlemen, was in presence of the whole impe- — 
rial court, and lasted near an hour. At length © 
the Spaniards yielded, and the German, Andre 
Eberhard, baron of Tatbert, when he had him 
in the bag, took him on his back, and placed 
him at the emperor’s feet, and on the following 
day he married the beautiful Helena. 


Waricty. 








PETRARCH’S IDEA OF BOOKS. 


FEW persons know the value of books bet- 
ter than Petrarch. His friends having written 
him several apologies for not visiting him, in 
which they declaimed against his love of soli- 
tude, as unnatural to a human being, and res 
proached him on his unsocial mode of life; * 
Petrarch siniled at their messages, and made 
the following excellent remarks: “ These peopile , 
consider the pleasures of the world as theif 5 
supreme good, and not to be renounced. But 
I have friends of a different description, whose 
society is far more agreeable to me. Theyate 
of all countries, and of all ages; they are dis- 
tinguished in war, in politics, and in the scien 
ces. It is very easy to see them, they are al- 
ways at my service. I call for their compady; 


or send them away whenever I please; they — 


are never troublesome, and immediately answer 
all my questions. Some reyael the events 

past ages, others relate the secrets of nature; 
these teach me how to live in comfort, those how 
to die in quiet. These drive away every cafe 
and increase my gaiety by the brilliancy of thei? 
wit, whilst others harden my heart against su’ 
ferings, show me how to restrain my desiress 
and enable me to depend on myself alone. I® 
return for all these services, they only require 
of mea chamber, in one corner of my mansic?® 
where they may repose in peace.” | 
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ECTACLES OF MORTALITY AT TONSBERG, 
IN NORWAY. E 
N its church there is a little recess full o 
eo which contains bodies embalmed long 
since—so long that there is not even a tradi- 
tion to lead to a guess at their names. 

A desire of preserving the body seems to 
pave prevailed in most countries of the world, 
futile as it is to term it a preservation, when 
the noblest parts are immediately sacrificed 
merely to save the muscles, skin and bone from 
rottenness. When I was shewn these human 
petrifactions, 1 shrunk back with disgust and 
horror. * Ashes to ashes ” thought I. Dust 
to dust !”—-Ifthis be not dissolution, it 1s some- 
thing worse than natural decay—It is treason 
against humanity, thus to lift up the veil which 
would fain hide its weakness. The grandeur 
of the active principle is never more strongly 
felt than at such a sight ; for nothing is so ugly 
as the human form when deprived of life, and 
thus dried into stone, merely to preserve the 
mat disgusting image of death. The contem- 
plation of noble ruins produces a melancholy 
that exalts the mind— ‘Ve take a retrospect 
of the exertions of man, the fate of empires and 
their rulers; and marking the grand destruc- 
tion of ages, it seems the necessary change of 
time leading to improvement.—Our very soul 
expands, and we forget our littleness; how 
painfully brought to our recollection by such 
yain attempts to snatch from decay what is des- 
tined so soon to perish. Life, what art thou? 
Where goes this breath ? this J, so much alive? 
In what element will it mix, giving or receiving 
fresh energy ?—What will break the enchant- 
ment of animation ?’—For worlds, I would not 
see a form I loved—embalmed in my heart— 
thus sacrilegiously handled !—Pugh ! my stom- 
ach turns.—Is this all the distinction of the 
tich in the grave ?—~They had better quickly 
allow the scythe of equality to mow them down 
with the common mass, than struggle to be- 
come a monument of the instability of human 
greatness. 

The teeth, nails, and skin were whole, with- 
out appearing black like the Egyptian mum- 
mies; and some silk in which they had been 
wrapt, still preserved its colour, pink, with 
tolerable freshness. 

I could not learn how long the bodies had 
been in this state, in which they bid fair to re- 
main till the day of judgment ; and, before that 
‘time, it will require some trouble to make them 
fit to appear in company with angels, without 
Cisgracing humanity—God bless you! I feel 


SP 


,2 conviction that we have some perfectible prin- 
ciple in our present vestment, which will not 


be destroyed just as we begin to be sensible of 
the improvement ; and I care not what habit it 
hext puts on, sure that it will be wisely formed 
to suit a higher state of existence. Thinking 
of death makes us tenderly cling to our affec- 
lions—with more than usual tenderness, I there 
‘ore assure you that I am your’s, wishing that 
the temporary death of absence may not endure 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 





MAGNANIMITY OF SENTIMENT. 


_ WHEN Vespasian commanded a senator to 
Sive his voice against the interest of his coun- 
. ¥, and threatened him with immediate death 
i! he spoke on the other side, the noble-mind- 
—— magnanimously replied, “ Did I ever 
ig that I thought myself immortal? My 
'¢ Is at my own disposal ; my life at yours. 
‘Actas you will: I shall act as I ought! and if 











I fall in the service of my county, I shall have 
more triumph in my death, than you in all the 
laurels you wear !” 


A WAG, an arch one to be sure, said, Tay- 


lors were like woodcocks, for they got their 


sustenance by their dong dilis. 
——z—z_————————_ 
ON THE UNWILLINGNESS OF MANKIND TO 


BELIEVE THEMSELVES OLD. 
“* My form, alas! has long forgot to please ; 
“ The days of beauty and delight are over.” 
— JANE SHORE. 
THIS bitter confession proceeded from the 
sex peculiarly framed to pride itself in beauty 
of form. But acknowledgment of age is un- 
palatable even to man. This aversion is usu- 
ally imputed to vanity; yet it does not always 
proceed from vanity, but often from want of 
consciousness. The mind does not grow old 
by equal steps with the body. The span of life 
is so short, that to a strong memory and lively 
imagination every part of it may be said to be 
present. The spirits of infancy, and the anima- 
ted ‘scenes of youth, seom but of yesterday. 
The person who is now shoved off the stage, has 
in fresh remembrance his being considered 
asa child ; recollects himself repressed and 
neglected by the senior part of the company ; 
and cannot believe that in a space, apparently 
so short, he can have occupied the place of 
those who despised his youth ; his spirits, per- 
haps, are good, his health not impaired, Ais soud 
is young, and he will not credit the decay of 
the body. Much stronger must the deception 
be with the softer sex, whose reign of fashion 
and admiration seldom exceeds the trifling 
period of ten years at most. The passage is 
too short, the voyage too pleasant to let them 
listen to the pilot Time, announcing that the 
gale of adulation has ceased to blow, that the 
tide of pleasure and admiration has subsided, 
and left the vessel far on shore ! 


RPK QM sso. 
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BY the ship Mentor, Capt. Cranston, arrived at New- 
port in 42 days from Cadiz, bringing papers tothe 30th 
of April, news is received, ‘That on the 11th, 12th and 
13th April, there had been severe fighting near Cas- 
tella, in Spain, between the French army under Gen. 
Suchet, and the allied army under Generals Murray, 
Myaus, and Withingham ; in which the French were 
beat with the loss of 5000 men. In this battle itis said 
no prisoners were taken, and no quarter given. 

The French were evacuating Madrid which was ex- 
pected to be completed by the end of April. 

Capt. Cranston informs, that 15,000 Spanish troops, 
destined for South-America, under convoy of two 74’s 
and two frigates were ready for sea at Cadiz. 

Accounts from Portsmouth (N. H.) says, that the 
famous British privateer schooner Liverpool Packet, 
that has done so much mischief has been taken and car- 
ried into that port by the privateer Thomas of Wiscas- 
set, without resistance; having thrown some-of her 
guns over in the chase. 

By the above privateer the following information is 
received—T hat the Shannon with the Chesapeake had 
arrived at Halifax ; that the loss of the Chatipnioahne 
was attributed to her attempting to board the Shannon, 
and that the explosion on board the Chesapeake wes 
occasioned accidentally by some confusion, in which 
the travelling magazine on the gwi deck took fire and 








blew up part of the quarter deck ; and that the loss on 
board the Chesapeake was dreadful. It is also said that 
the first lieut. of the Shannon is killed, and the captain 
wounded. In a few days, no doubt, we shall hear 
all the particulars of this unfortunate affair. 

A British brig with a full cargo of cotton, from the 
coast of Brazil, has arrived at Portland, a prize to the 
Yankee privateer of Bristol, R. 1. 

The privateer Globe, of Baltimore, has arrived at 
Ocracock, with a ship, three brigs, and a schooner, 
her prizes, all with valuable cargoes. ‘The ship is cal- 
led the Venus, laden with salt and wine from Cadiz : 

The privateer Rolla, Dooley, of Baltimore, has ar- 
rived at Beaufort, N.C. on the 4th inst. after a nar- 
row escape from capture. She has captured a brig 
laden with naval stores, &c. from Halifax to Jamaica, 
and an American licensed ship. 

Several privateers and other vessels hare lately been 
carried into Halifax; where it has been stated tha: 
the Paul Jones of this port has been carried into Gib- 
raher by a frigate. 

A letter has been received by a gentleman in Phile- 
delphia, which states that the British frigate Andro- 
mache and Briton have captured, after a severe action 
of S hours, to windward of Barbadoes, the French fti 
gates La Nereide and L’Etoile of 44 and 36 guns. 

It is understood that the Senate of the United States 
has objected to Mr. Gallatin’s holding the double offices 
of Envoy and Secretary of the Treasury ; and that a 
new appointment to the latter office will be made. 

A letter from the Post Master at Niagara, dated 
June 9, to the Post Master of Albany says. 

“Information has just been received, that our army 
at the head of the lake, has been surprised in their 
camp. Generals Winder and Chandler, Quarter Mas- 
ter Vanderventer, Capt. Jones, 4 pieces of artillery, anc 
150 men taken. The British General Vincent, wes 
killed inour camp. The enemy were repulsed; one 
gun retaken, 60 prisoners, anda great many killed. 
Three o’clock P. M.—A fleet, said to be British, are 
now off here; we are prepared for them.” 

Different accounts from different places of the above 
affair are put in circulation ; among others, it has been 
stated that the British had captured 2000 of our troops 
in this action. By this day’s steam boat accounts have 
come to hand from another quarter, That Gen. Lewis 
had retaken Generals Chandler and Winder, with 1500 
British regular troops. It is also stated, That five 
British vessel had passed up the lake Ontario, and 
landed a reinforcement, at 40 mile creek; that one 
of their vessels had taken 18 of our boats, having of- 
ficers baggage, &c. on board ; and that our troops had 
fallen back on Fort George. 

Such are the latest accounts about the Northern 
Army, which we accordingly pass on until some bet- 
ter information shall arrive. 

Under the Washington head, of June 11, we notice 
the following. 

At length the Financeal Committee of the Mouse of 
Representatives has made its expected report, and 
Congress will be enabled to proceed to the consum- 
mation of the object which called them together. The 
report recommends the adoption of substantially the 
same system which passed in review before the House 
of Representatives more than a vear ago. 


Suptial. 


- MARRIED, 

On the 7th of February last by the Rev. Mr. M‘Clay 
John Santtord, to Miss Mary Gallagher. ‘ 

By the Rev. Dr. Moore, Mr. Charles Kingsland, to 
Miss Jane Hurley, both of this city. 

By the Rev Dr. Milledolar, Capr. William R. Handy, 
of Newport R. I to Miss Hannah Paxton, of this city. 

By the Rev. Dr. Milledolar, Mr Dennis Farren, to 
Mrs. Martha Lloyd, all of this city. 


Olituary. 


DIED, 

Mr. John Kinz, an old and respectable inhabitant of 
this city, in the 93rd year of his age. 

After a short but severe illness Miss Susan Roome, 
daughter of Mr. Jacob Roome. 

Mr. Peter Kerby, in the 45th year of his age. 

Mr. Robert Bennet, one of the Branch Pilots of the 
port of New-York, aged 80 years. 























The city inspector reports the death of 24 persons 
during the week, ending the 12th of June. 
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Seat of the Viruses. 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


TO MY MONTHLY ROSE PURCHASED AT 
A MARKET, 


THOU little Beauty ! why did’st drop thy sweets, 
That deck’d in many a rose thy tender stem, 
Or whiy at early dawn (thy roses gone) 
Left only on thy leafalittle gem?— .« 


One day but past, since I had brought thee home, 
I saw thee, as I thought, begin to pine ; 

The next, the pallid hue of grief appear’d 
And silently I wish’d that grief was mine.— 


For on the third, thy green alone appear’d; 
(Forsaken colour as the maidens say ;) 
And all thy brilliant beauty then rach we 

Nor to the view thy wonted grace display’d. 


Oh ! then I thought, thou withered, that thou wast, 
An outcast on the world expos’d for gain, 

By mercenary souls that rear’d thee first, 
Regardless of thy worth Or filial pain. 


For Darwin says that plants and flow’ers have sense ; 
What feeling more acute than infant love ! 

But I had snatch’d thee from unnatural hands, 
I only ask what they refus’d thy love. 


Thou little foundling then ! look up and smile, 
The ensuing month thy roses all display, 
The hand that bought shall nourish thee the while 
And try to make thee, as thou once was—gay. 


And female hands shall watch thy coming bud 
And‘with parental care thy childhood rear, 
¥or who but woman can with pious care, 
The tender, gen’rous glow of passion bear 
Or rank misfortune’s wounded bosom cheer. 
AROUET. 
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‘i ‘ELEGIAC LINES, 


On the Death of a Canary Bird, which was endeared to its 
Possessor from being the G ift of a Deceased Friend. 


AND have I lost the music of thy throat! 

Sweet warbler ; shall thy voice no longer cheer ? 
No longer wilt thou reach the octave note, 

And by thy melody suppress the tear. , 


The starting tear !—which sad remembrance brings, 
As thy lov’d mistress in idea I see ; 

Stroaking thy burnish’d, flutt’ring, silken wings, 
And with affection, gazing oft on thee ! 


Sweet relic of the friend I lov’d, adieu ! 

Keen was the blast,which broke life’s slender thread ; 
If genial suns had glow’d, or zephyrs blew, 

Then hadst thou not been number’d with the dead! 


Or had it been thy destiny to roam, 

Throughout the groves from whence arose thy name ; 
Then, in thy native clime, and dearer home, 

Thy voice harmonious had prolong’d thy fame ! 


Yet we are told the Sparrow does not fall, 
Unless ordain’d by a divine decree ; 
Perhaps e’en then, the arrow, or the ball, 
Had from the marks-man’s hand been aim’d at thee. 


Death is tlie portion, and the lot of all, 
Soon may his.iron dart be aim’d at me ;- 

And I, alas ! perhaps, be doom’d to fall, 
And be as.senseless as.I now see thee! 


Ah, no! there’s, the distinclion—from the tomb F trust 
My sonl to heav’n’s immortal realins will climb, 
Whilst thy frail body moulders in the dust, 
And. e’en thy music is forgot in time.! 


ee 
TME INFANT. 


© THOU sweet infant, semblance of thysire, 
Sicep on the bosom which thy lips have press’d ; 

Rest, my sweet babe, thy mother’s tender care, 
Close thy dear eyes, by gentle sleep oppress’d. 








Blest soul, dear innocence, thy tender form 
Tastes a sweet sleep which is no more for me; 
I wake to nourish, and defend from harm, 
How sweet to watch, to guard, to gaze on thee ! 


Peace, my sweet babe, my idol and my care, 
Sleep on this bosom thou so oft hast press’d ! 

That soon again thy lisping tongue may cheer, 
Thy little gambols make me sti more blest. 


O thou sweet infant, semblance of thy sire, 
Sleep on this bosom which thy lips have press’d ; 
Rest, my sweet babe, thy mother’s tender care, 
Close thy dear cyes, by gentle sleep oppress’d. 


Morality. 
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FORGIVENESS AND REVENGE. 
An Allegory. 


FORGIVENESS was the daughter of Be- 
nevolence and Charity: she was lovely as the 
spring, and her breath was as the Zephyr im- 
pregnated with the sweets of the lily and the 
rose: her smiles were emblems of love and 
peace: and her steps were the promise of true 
joy and delight. Constant gaiety and cheer- 
fulness adorned the face of the fair daughter of 
Charity ; she was swift in her walk, and in her 
visits to the unhappy, she outstripped her sis- 
ters Caution and Prudence. She carried a pre- 
cious balm in a censor, which she constantly 
held in her hand, and gave of it to all who were 
wounded with the stings of Sorrow and Affic- 
tion. JSorgiveness accompanied her mother, 
Charity, wherever she went; and obedient at 
all times to her inclinations, presented the balm 
of love and peace to every one who asked it 
with becoming modesty. 

The constant exercise that Yorgiveness used, 
secured to her the health and beauty of her 
youth, and her loveliness was acknowledged by 
all who knew her. 

It happened that in one of the journies where- 
in Forgiveness accompanied her mother as 
usual, she met with a boisterous and ill-manner- 
ly stranger, named Rudeness, who was full of 
strong drink and disorderly mirth. Rudeness, 
when he came near the damsel, seized on her 
violently, and would have tasted from her lips 
the sweet ambrosia of pure uninjured health. 
Forgiveness, with a mild but forbidding eye, 
and the gentle accents of expostulation, inquired 
into the cause of his behaivour. “I have nev- 
er,”’ said she, “ offended you ; why, then, have 
you the desire to offend me?” Rudeness was 
ashamed ; and Forgiveness, as soon as she saw 
the blush, forgave. 

orgiveness, in pursuing the path that her 
mother had taken, next met with a deformed 
and ugly imp, called Cunning ; who observing 
that she was disposed to give some assistance 
to a poor creature who had offended his master, 
stepped in between, and carried away the re- 
turning favour of the poor man’s patron. For- 
giveness reddened at the cruel advantage ; but 
seeing her mother near at hand, took from her 
lap a large portion of blessing to make amends 
tothe sufferer. Cunning winked its little ugly 
eyes in confusion, and trembled for fear of be- 
ing exposed. Though Forgiveness, could not 
pardon the base attempt of Cunning, yet her 
mother, Charity, gave her a tender smile of 
forbearance, that made her pass on without 
applying to Resentment. 

forgiveness had not proceeded much far- 
ther, before she met with a seducer, who had 
Just destroyed. the peace of mind of one ofthe 
children of her sister Innocence, and betrayed 








her, by false promises, into guilt. When, hk 
ever, orgivencss approached nearer, she 
that Remorse had seized with his mere; 
fangs the seducer by the heart. Forgive, 
mild and gentle as she was, could not offep 
hand to the cruel betrayer; but she beck, 
to Atonement, who was not far off, ang 
with gentle strength overcame Remorse, y 
Charity led forgiveness to the reper 
sinner. : 

(To be continued.) 
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WHEN Swift was at Holyhead, wait 
a fair-wind to sail for Ireland, one Weld 
old seafaring man, sent him a letter, thy 
had found out the longitude, and would é, 
vince him of it; to which the dean answe 
in writing, that if he had found it out, he my 
apply to the lords of the admiralty, of wh» 
perhaps, one might be found who knew som 
thing of navigation, of which he was tom), 
ignorant ; and that he never knew but twop, 
jectors, one of whom (meaning his uncle Gq 
win) ruined himself and family, and the of 
hanged himself; and desired him to desist, |g 
one or the other might happen to him. 

A FEW years ago, there was a fellow wig 
a long beard in London, who professed himsf 
to be the wandering Jew. He declared he lj 
been with Noah in the ark. Some persoy 
asked him which country he liked best of g 
that he had visited in his long peregrinatig; 
he answered, Spain, as perhaps any man wou 
have done who had really seen all the work 
But it was remarked, as rather extraordinay, 
thata Jew should prefer the country of th 
inquisition. ‘God bless you, sir,” replied th 
ready rogue, shaking his head, and smilingg 
the same time, as if at the error of the obsep 
vation, “it was long before christianity that] 
was last in Spain.” 


A SEAL for love letters might be engrava 
with this device, a boy’s head, with wings rep 
resenting the wind, blowing on a weathercock; 
its motto, if thou changest not, I turn not. 


DOCTOR MEAD had his rise in life, from 
being called to see the duchess of——at mit-’ 
night. She unfortunately drank to excess= 
the doctor also was very often much in liquoh 
and was so that night. In the act of feeling 
her pulse, slipping his foot he cry’d, « drunk 
by G—d,” meaning of himself. She, imagir 
ing he had found out her complaint, which sh 
wished to conceal, told the doctor, if he kept 
it secret, she would recommend him, She 
so, and made his fortune. 


AN Irish blockhead was once asked whit 
age he was: “Iam only twenty-six,” hea 
swered; “but I ought to be twenty-seven 
my mother miscarried the year before I w# 
born.” 

——— 
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